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BOOK REVIEWS 



A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press by Leonard Whibley, M.A. 3d ed., revised and 
enlarged. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. 787. 

When the first edition of this handbook appeared in 1905, it represented 
what were supposed to be the sound and safe conclusions of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, or, rather, what the sixth-form boy, for whose 
benefit so many texts are edited and handbooks compiled in England, and 
the undergraduate reading for honors could safely reproduce in examination 
papers set by conservative dons. Even ten years ago several of the articles 
were behind the times. Crete, for instance, and the speculations on the 
early civilization of the Aegean, which were inspired by the excavations in 
Crete, was ignored; the epithet "Minoan" did not occur; the name of Sir 
Arthur Evans was absent from the Index of modern scholars, though it was 
mentioned, cautiously, by Lady Evans in her article on "Dress." Ridge- 
way contributed the section on "Gems," but his Pelasgian theory was 
barely mentioned; now it is respectfully discussed in a whole page, and he 
appears in the Index. Obviously a book that practically ignored Ridgeway, 
Evans, and their followers might be safe as the grave, but would never do 
for the new generation at Oxford and Cambridge. In America, too, one 
would have thought it would languish on the shelves. But I find that the 
copy to which I have access is falling to pieces from hard wear at the hands of 
graduate students — of archaeology! Evidently, though in some respects out 
of date, it was a useful handbook, and since the second edition is practically 
the same as the first, a new edition was needed. The more important addi- 
tions are ten carefully written pages on "Ethnology" by Mr. Wace of the 
British School at Athens; and new articles on "Bronzes" and "Jewellery" 
by Mr. H. B. Walters. Waldstein's chapter on "Sculpture" has been 
revised by Professor Bosanquet, who gives most of his extra space to the 
archaic period. Mr. Wace discusses the " Pre-Historic House." Lady 
Evans adds four pages on "Minoan Dress." But the most useful addition is 
the twenty-four new pages on "Pre-Historic Art" by Mr. Wace, fully illus- 
trated from Cretan remains. In fact, more than one hundred pages have 
been added to the volume, and about fifty illustrations. One sees from this 
brief enumeration of additions and revisions that the editor now recognizes 
that the limits of our knowledge, or at least of our theories, are being pushed 
farther back into the prehistoric days of the civilization of the Aegean and 
of Greece. But I foresee yet another edition of this book which will 
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contain a chapter on "Anthropology and the Classics." For the present the 
anthropological scholar, along with Professor Gilbert Murray, Cornford, 
and the rest, has not been given a chance. The section on Greek religion 
will then, perhaps, be rewritten by Miss Jane Harrison, whose three pages 
on "Ritual" have not been revised, and in their bald list of facts do not even 
hint at the well-known views of the author of Themis. Professor Murray 
might well rewrite Jebb's coldly correct summary of Greek literature, which 
was conceived in the eighties. Though naturally it is unimpeachable, as 
far as it goes, it ignores the modern trend of Homeric studies and the gradual 
change of attitude due to Rothe, Shewan, Scott, and others. How little 
has been done to bring this section up to date may be seen in the paragraph 
on "New Comedy." It was of course originally written before the dis- 
covery of the "Cairo" Menander, and only the following sentence has been 
added : "But his recently recovered plays have not enhanced his reputation." 
In a handbook of this sort we at least expect to be told what plays or, rather, 
portions of plays, were found, and where, and when. It is, however, the 
inevitable fate of a book like this that it should fail at almost every point 
to satisfy the special student who looks up his favorite subject. That 
does not mean that it is not a most useful work, whose reappearance will 
be welcome to English-speaking scholars. And the editor may well retort 
to his critics that he has room only for ascertained facts. I ask then only 
for more facts. For instance, the bibliographies are unnecessarily meager, 
and lack the dates of publication, an omission which makes a bibliography 
almost useless. 

Wilmeh Cave Weight 
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Benutzung der philosophischen Schriften Ciceros durch Lactam: 
Ein Beitrag zur klassischen Philologie. By Franz Fessler. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi+56. M. 2.50. 
The purpose of this work is not entirely clear. For a thorough study 
of the use by Lactantius of Cicero's philosophical writings there might per- 
haps be a place, even after the works on the subject cited by Fessler and by 
Schanz (Gesch. d. rim. Lit, III, 2d ed., p. 472), but such an intention the 
author in his preface and on pages 1 and 22 expressly disavows, on account 
of the shortness of time at his disposal. He further states that the collec- 
tions of Brandt and Laubmann's edition (CSEL, XIX and XXVII) were 
not used as a basis but merely subsequently compared with his own, a 
method which might have been justifiable had he then made a thorough use 
of them, which he has not. 

Three pages on the life of Lactantius, unnecessary in a treatise of this 
nature, add nothing new and contain one or two errors. The town in 
Picenum from which the name Firmianus may be derived is not Firmium, 



